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SCHEMA— CORCYRA 
By A. Shewan 

In two papers to be published in the Classical Quarterly I have 
suggested that there is in the Homeric text no real reason for believing 
that there is anything supernatural about Scheria or the Phaeacians. 
Here I shall urge that the picture is not imaginary, that the poet was 
describing a people who dwelt on earth, and that Be>ard is right in 
locating them, where the ancients put them, on the island of Corcyra. 
And first I would insist against the fairyists on the humanness of the 
Phaeacian episode. 

Thus the account of their settling in Scheria, f 4 ff., has all the 
appearance of history, and reads exactly like one of the toropiai of 
the Catalogue. Professor Myres seems to accept it as such (Geogr. 
Aspects of Gk. Colonisn., p. 60, note). The Phaeacians have a political 
constitution, which Fanta and other writers regard with all serious- 
ness. The women 1 occupy as high a position as those of the Achaean 
communities to the south, and they are, even to Lawton, who is far 
from minimizing the fairy element, "absolutely human." For 
Nausikaa he quotes, "who, pray, is alive, if she be dead?" (Art and 
Humanity in Homer, pp. 193, 241 f.). Wight Duff (Homer and 
Beowulf, p. 12) speaks of the poet's "mastery of the mind of girlhood 
in Nausikaa." Again, every trait of the character of the Phaeacians 
marks them off from the uncivilized races of the non-Achaean world. 

1 The inferences as to a yvvaiKOKparia and the oriental nature of the polity I need 
not discuss. The former at least is based on no real evidence. 
[Classical Philology XIII, October, 1918] 321 
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They are among those classed as ^Ckb^avoi,, and they have the vbos 
deovdr)s. The poet represents them as knowing and worshiping the 
great divinities of their Achaean neighbors. They have a fertile 
land and they till it, but they are essentially seamen. Their wealth 
and prosperity seem to be the fruit of maritime trade, while a piratical 
expedition — so to interpret rj 9 f . — is no more unfamiliar to them than 
to the Achaean races to the south. They fortify their own town 
against similar raids. They appreciate the Tale of Troy, and 
Odysseus can assume their familiarity with the great Achaean enter- 
prise and with the heroes of a bygone generation. In their home 
life, they are easygoing and good-natured, but perhaps somewhat 
spoiled by prosperity and exclusiveness. That may even lead 
to a contretemps where a stranger is concerned. They have 
talents of gold, and their king has a noble residence and gardens 
to match; they are artistic, and they are athletic after a fashion of 
their own, which is rather below the Achaean way as exhibited by 
their great Achaean visitor. 1 They marry and are given in marriage, 
and the children succeed to their fathers' estates. The dramatis 
personae among them have names with a human, mortal ring; 
there are no Oberons, Pucks, or Pease blossoms. The description of 
the people has, as has more than once been remarked, the air of a 
drawing from real life, and is as much a koXov kLtottpov tov avdpwirivov 
fiiov as any other part of the epic. 

But it is unnecessary to labor this point, for there are many even 
among those who do not allow a picture from life known to the poet 
who nevertheless admit that the Phaeacians are presented to us as 
real human beings. Even Welcker, after all his theorizings, admits 
that they are nach Verfassung und Sitte Hellenic. 2 So E. Meyer in 
Hermes, XXX, 273 — the ghostly "middlemen between the living and 
the dead " become an Ionic Idealstaat of comfortable seafolk. Monro 
accepts the Mdrchenhaft in the story, but admits "a human interest 
which rises far above that level" (cf. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 
pp. 297 f. and p. 304, note; Hayman, II, App. Gl and G2; and 
Menrad, Urmythus, p. 41) . To Trenkel {ZurPhaakis, p. 1 1) the people 

1 Fick, Entstehung, p. 65, seems to object to the Ph&akis for exhibiting Odysseus 
als ein grosser Sportsmann, meaning, I presume, a Winkle-ifieation of the hero. 

2 Gruhn, who is apt to be overenthusiastie, pronounces them "EXX17WS tear' Uioxhv. 
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are in many respects normale Sterbliche. In spite of the f airydom pre- 
possession, sober inquirers find real humanness, though not a separate 
living race known to the poet. Perhaps some of them might have 
difficulty in saying exactly what they mean when they say the episode 
is pure Marchen, for that, taken literally, is an impossible descrip- 
tion. But apparently their attitude is something like this, a fairy 
groundwork, conversion of the fairies into human beings, but the 
final outcome an imaginary people that never was on land or sea. 
So we may now turn to our own reasons for asserting that the Phaea- 
cians were a community actually known to the poet. 

First we have the ancient tradition that Scheria was Corcyra. 
For this Thucydides is usually quoted (i. 25: icai Kara tt/v tup ^mcikcop 
irpo€volKr]<nv rrjs TLepicvpas (cXe'os exbvrup [sc. Kepuvpaicop] ra irepl t&s 
pads, and iii. 70), mentioning a renevos on the island still known in the 
historian's day as tov 'AKkIpov. The first passage is taken by Professor 
Perrin, on e 34, as disparaging to Corcyra's claim, but that does not 
seem to be the general view. See the translations by Jowett and 
Arnold, and by Zimmern (Gk. Commonwealth, p. 414). The question 
is, What value is to be attached to the tradition? Is it the mere 
repetition of an idle aspiration, or is a tradition reported by the great 
historian, who, as his early chapters show, was interested in the 
Troica, and had considered how far the stories from prehistory could 
be accepted as true, worthy of respect ? It certainly cannot be lightly 
disregarded. In these days tradition which has all the appearance of 
mere myth is often found to be confirmed by archaeological, ethno- 
logical, and linguistic research, and this one is of a higher order. It 
relates a simple matter of fact in itself quite worthy of credence. 

In estimating it, there are apparently three points to be consid- 
ered. (1) Was the Corcyraean claim ever questioned in antiquity ? 
So far as my reading has gone, I think the answer must be in the 
negative, and I observe that Schadel (Das epische Thema der Od., 
p. 25) distinctly says the claim stood fest. He refers to Strabo vii. 36 
for Callimachus' support. (2) Did it go far back ? On that point see 
Thomson's Studies in the Odyssey (p. 86, note): "Scheria was very 
early identified with Corcyra." The Naupaktia, which is the author- 
ity, was by some ascribed to Hesiod, and if the connection was 
"suggested by the Odyssey," so much the better for present purposes. 
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Reference may also be made to Roscher (s.v. "Phaaken," p. 2210), 
quoting Wilamowitz (H.U., pp. 170 ff.). Gruppe (Griech. Mythol., 
p. 393) thinks the identification may have been familiar to the oldest 
lays of the Odyssey, but these he makes comparatively modern, 
which cannot be admitted. And (3) we must inquire whether there 
is any confirmation to be found in the Homeric text. It seems to me 
that there is a great deal that is consistent with, and seems to indicate, 
a place in the position of Corcyra, but before stating it in detail, a 
subsidiary question has to be examined. 

This question is, Was Phaeacia an island ? The great majority of 
the commentators believe that this is implied, and the authorities 
freely refer to Scheria as "the island" (see Belzner, Land u. Heimat 
des Ods., note on pp. 35 f.). It is true that Homer nowhere applies 
to it the term vfj<ros, and that he calls it the yata Qairtuwv, but that is 
of no importance. It has been observed by Hayman (III, xci), 
that "the Homeric island is always one which can be seen at a glance 
to be such." An island of large size is a ycua; so in t 172 for Crete, 
which is nowhere called a vijaos, KprjTt] tls ycu' e<m. But the descrip- 
tion of Scheria in f 204 seems to me quite conclusive, though Merry 
and Riddell hesitate. Nausikaa's words there are, oineopev 5' aira- 
vevde ttoXv/cXvotc}) evi ttovtco. The word airavevde may not be significant, 
though 1 126 may be compared. But surely a mainland site could not 
be described as ivi tovto), "in the sea." I observe that r 172, quoted 
above, ends, p\e<rco ivi oivoirt irovrca. Compare S 354 of Pharos and 
844 of Asteris, rj 244, and cf. 5 498 and a 197 of Calypso's Isle, and 
i 25 of Ithaca, noting the added words in the last two cases, airbirpodev 
and iravvirepraTri, and comparing them with airavevde for Scheria. 
All the occurrences, including even y 294, where Merry and Riddell 
seem to be right as to the "isolated rock," point the same way. I 
might also compare Apollonius Rhodius iv. 983, of this same Corcyra, 
Kepavvirj eiv aki vrjaos. Lehrs (Klein. Schrif., p. 12) tells us that 
Goethe, after he knew the islands of the Mediterranean, wrote 
"durch das Treiben der Phaaken wehe etwas so inselhaftes." And 
I hope I may claim the support of all who identify Scheria with 
Crete. 

The comparison of Scheria, as first seen from a distance by 
Odysseus, to a shield, in e 281, elaaro 8' ws ore pivbv iv rjepoeiSi'i 
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Tovrqi, has caused unnecessary difficulty. Piatt's note is scio &re 
pivbv nihil omnino significare. But see Perrin, Ameis-Hentze, Hay- 
man, Nitzsch, and Merry and Riddell, ad loc. The comparison to 
a shield has been considered quite natural. Mure (Tour in Greece, 
p. 4), who approached Corfu like Odysseus, from the north, quotes 
the verse as very appropriate. Fick (Hattid, p. 16) says "ofter 
werden kleine Inseln mit einem Schilde verglichen," and the com- 
parison must appeal to all who have made long voyages. Compare 
Breusing (Nautisches in N.Jhb. [1886], pp. 81 ff.), who quotes an 
old irepiirXous. 

We next have to ask whether the text lends any color to the 
identification. In the first place I notice a number of indications 
that Scheria was not in the great unknown of the western seas in 
which the other adventures are placed, but rather on the frontier wo 
Barbarei anfangt. The Scherian episode is differentiated from these 
by a number of marks. It is the last of the series. The first, with 
the Kikones, was in a known country; the last one seems to be the 
same. All between are in the unknown, and the Phaeacian experi- 
ence differs from all the others in this, that it is the only one in which 
the hero is not subjected to outrage, harm, or duress. The ir6K\a 
tv irbvT($ a\yea of a 4 were over and done with when he reached Phaea- 
cia. He had come to a locality which is described in f 8 as inks 
avhp&v a\<j>ri<TTaa>v. Various interpretations have been suggested, but 
that of Nitzsch ad loc. seems to suit the context better than any 
other — ak<j>r]ffTr]s = erwerb, d.h. raublustige, which the Phaeacians' 
former neighbors, the Cyclopes, had shown themselves to be. The 
ancients could not agree about the word. Aeschylus and Sophocles 
differed in their use of it. It may be observed that Nitzsch's inter- 
pretation is good for the only other two occurrences in ancient epic, 
v 261 and Hym. Ap. 458. Hesiod's use seems to be different. 

Poseidon's power over Odysseus was now at an end, as is shown 
by many references, especially in e, and Athene's became operative. 
Only when the hero is close to Scheria does the goddess venture to 
give him a little help. Both the divinities are worshiped in Scheria; 
one has a temple, the other a grove. It is a meeting-place of the 
great god of the unknown and of the patroness of the Achaean heroes 
of the Troica. And it is a locality which is only a night's journey by 
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sea from Ithaka, while it is seventeen days on a raft with a sail and 
following wind from the last place mentioned in the Far West. Surely 
after this long traversing of the /xeya Xcurjua Odysseus is back to civil- 
ized humankind. His first words on awakening in Scheria, recov 
avre fipor&v, seem to confirm this. So do those of Zeus in « 34 ff . He 
ordains that the Phaeacians shall convey Odysseus home in a ship — 
v t\b% eir' dXXorpiTjs are Teiresias' words and they have a quite human 
workaday sound — and give him splendid gifts. And gifts he 
received and became the %e?vos of their king, whose daughter he 
might have married. That was not the sort of treatment he had 
received— ov rt Kofii^onevos ye dani^ev — in the unknown. He must 
get from there to a country of real seamen who, unlike its horrid 
denizens, have ships at their disposal (e 15 ff., and cf. 141 f. and other 
passages). The very first words about the Phaeacian settlement in 
f 9 ff . seem to point the contrast between savagery and civilization. 
The expression used by Alkinoos, 29, r/e irpos r/oiuv rj iairepicov avdpw- 
iro)v, seems very appropriate in the mouth of a dweller in Corcyra, 
situated as it was between Greece and the West. And the words of 
Odysseus in v 205 f., aWov inrepneviwv f3a<n\r)0)v, appear to class the 
Phaeacian king with other earthly potentates in the neighborhood. 

What was this neighborhood ? It could not be far from Ithaka. 
The Phaeacian ship, worked by human sailors and not by demons, 
takes only the time to reach that place that Telemachus took from 
there to Pylos. The former is a somewhat longer journey, but an 
Ithakan crew was not to be compared either in number or skill with a 
Phaeacian. For the reasons for sailing by night reference may be 
made to Berard's pages on the Ithaka-Pylos voyage. And, again, 
that Scheria was not very far from Ithaka is made probable by the 
wpiv eiSores of v 113; the Phaeacian sailors were familiar with the 
landing-place. They might well be, if they inhabited Corcyra. 
There would surely be intercourse between the two islands. Corcyra 
must have been well known to Minoans and Mycenaeans. Traffic 
from Greece to Sicily and Italy, though no doubt in favorable condi- 
tions it would go direct, must have, as a rule, gone up to Corcyra 
and thence across the mouth of the Adriatic. 77 Kipuvpa rrjs 'IraXias 
Kal SiKtXlas KaXws irapair'kov ircirat (Thuc. i. 36; cf. Bursian, op. tit., 
II, 359, on the island's " unvergleichliche Lage fiir den Verkehr 
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nach Westen"). 1 The people of Corcyra may well have acquired the 
metier of irofiwfjes or pilots, but of human beings still alive, not of the 
dead bound for another world. Some of those who have written on 
the subject, as Schadel, have dated the Scheria-Corcyra equation to 
the time when Corcyra became well known through this coasting 
traffic, but they put that period long after Mycenaean times. 
Schadel wrote in 1890. Had he known what we know now of the 
Minoans and Mycenaeans he might have put his date much farther 
back. Hall (Oldest Civilisation, p. 258 and note) thinks it curious 
that the epic does not mention Corcyra. It would indeed be strange 
if that island, no doubt already in those early days famous for its 
size and position and for the prowess of its mariners, had not been 
given a place in the story of the great ir\at>7). It is there, and the 
use the poet has made of it as the wanderer's last stage is just what 
all the circumstances would lead us to expect. 

And the island must have been famous from the same remote 
period for its climate and fertility. The stories of its connection 
with Dionysos, Demeter, and the daughter of Aristaeus are very- 
ancient evidence. For modern times I need only refer to mono- 
graphs on Corfu, such as that of Partsch, the dictionaries, such as 
Roscher's, the geographies, and the many works of travel describing 
the Ionian Islands, as proving that it has generally been considered 
"the most beautiful of all the Greek isles," and as exhibiting its 
"capacity for commerce and enterprise," its "exuberant fertility," 
"the attractions of the soil," and the amenity of the climate. I 
could fill pages from my notes. I only observe that the Homeric 
Scheria — epareivr] and epl/3«\os — is admitted to have been just such 
an earthly paradise as Corfu, though the eiprjvucos j3los of its people 
as described by Homer — XwpiKi^ ISiorrjTa larop&v, Eustathius — has 
been exaggerated and distorted into a 0ios a-irokavaTucos, and them- 
selves styled rpwfrepoi and aPpoSiairai,, thanks mainly to Horace's 
travesty of a passage in one of the speeches of the garrulous Alkinoos. 
The poet may have embellished somewhat, as in the description of 
the king's orchard, but Berard (I, 537 ff.) enlarges on the beauty of 
a garden of some monks at the spot in Corfu which he identifies with 

1 Emigrants from Crete settled on another coast having great facilities for trade 
(Macalister, The Philistines, p. 114). 
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Scheria. It is of this spot, Palaiocastrizza, that Ansted (The Ionian 
Islands, p. 80) quotes the glowing description of Baron Theotoki, a 
native historian of Corfu. The burden is that " he whose sorrow no 
relief can find" should repair thither, and find in it a peace and 
beauty which few other places on earth can offer. 

But there are two matters in the Homeric text which seem to be 
more direct evidence of the truth of the tradition. , The first has been 
dwelt on ever since the whereabouts of Scheria has exercised the 
minds of men. I mean the mention of the Thesprotians in connection 
with the last stage of Odysseus' wanderings. I may refer to Fried- 
reich, to Volcker, to Nitzsch (Anmkgn., II, 72 ff.), to Gandar, to 
Hayman, and to many others. Compare Roscher (s.v. "Phaaken," 
p. 2209), and see also Wilamowitz (H.U., p. 162), E. Meyer (Hermes, 
XXX, 254 f. and 262), and Gercke (Deutsche Rundschau [1909], 
p. 346) on the Thesprotis epos and a legend of Odysseus' return from 
Troy overland through Thesprotia. The Homeric references are 
briefly these. In £ 314 ff. (cf. p 525 ff.) the disguised Odysseus tells 
how he came to Ithaka from Thesprotia, that is, from part of the 
mainland opposite Corcyra, and how the king, Pheidon, sent him 
thence in a ship. In Thesprotia he heard of the real Odysseus 
arranging to return home; so in t 271 ff., according to which the 
hero is at the stage which he has reached in Phaeacia in the narra- 
tive of e-v. He has been cast ashore on the land of the Phaeacians, 
who would have sent him home, but he preferred to gather gear in 
Thesprotia first. That country seems to be so close to Scheria that 
the passage thither is not worth mentioning, though minute detail is 
one of the characteristics of these fictions of the beggar man, which, 
be it observed, are described by the poet as irvfiounv bfiola. It seems 
quite reasonable to accept these references as meaning that Scheria 
was in the vicinity of Epirus, of which Corcyra was really a part. 
B6rard (I, 136) quotes a consular report as saying "geographically 
Corfu is an Albanian" — Homer would have said Thesprotian — 
"island." Compare Hogarth (The Nearer East, pp. 17, 119), this 
"favoured fragment of lower Albania," and "epitome of all the 
excellences of Epirus." 

And, again, there is mentioned (rj 7 ff.) an old servant of the 
royal household, who had been taken in a foray, yprjvs 'Axeipolr; .... 
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rr\v tot' ' Airelp-qdev vies r^yayov. Where was her country, Apeir6? 
The seekers after the supernatural say it is evidently the " boundless 
land," and that seems a reasonable explanation on the face of the 
word, but it takes us no farther, so they explain that the country 
meant is really a weissnichtwo; so Liddell and Scott, "limitless-land, 
an imaginary place." Such a locality would be a strange one for a 
raid. Others again, and the belief goes back to the scholia, on t\ 8 
and X 200, see in 'Airelprj only another form of "RVeipos, and hold that 
the mention of Epirus as the scene of a piratical expedition is good 
evidence to support the identification of Scheria with Corcyra. 
The philologists do not appear to agree as to the origin or connection 
of the two names. But if, as some think, "Hxetpos means undurch- 
fahrbar or impassable, a meaning which 'Aireipr) also could bear, there 
is no denying the appropriateness of either name to the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, which is one notoriously unfavorable to intercourse 
from the sea. See Myres (he. tit.) quoting Mahaffy. But from 
Boisacq, s.v. r/weipos, it appears that recent authorities favor a con- 
nection with German Ufer and Anglo-Saxon Ofer, "shore." At any 
rate, according to Roscher (s.v. "Phaaken," p. 2215), as many 
authorities take 'Aireiprj for Epirus as for an unbegrenzte Fabelland. 
Kretschner (Einleitung, p. 281) provides the most valuable hint 
of all. He does not appear to consider the name "Rireipos, but 
believes the Phaeacian "saga" is epirotisch, and tells us there was 
actually a place in Chaonia called Baiixij, a name which "with 
un-Greek /3 for <f>" is really identical with <l>euaKia. See Fick (Ortsn., 
p. 85), Chadwick (op. tit, pp. 297 f.), and Allen (J.H.S., XXX, 303). 
Minoan contact seems to be shown by the place-name $oiviicr), 
(Fick, Ortsn., p. 123, and Bursian, op. tit., I, 17). Tumpel in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. "Arybas," connects the Eumaeus biography in o 403 ff. 
with this Phoinike\ But the story says Arybas, father of Eumaeus' 
nurse, belonged to Sidon. And Eumaeus' father did not live, as 
stated by Tumpel, in Ithaka. The interest of the matter is only this, 
that Arybas is a Phoenician name, and there was a historical king of 
the Molossi, Arybbas. But on the whole I come to Schlichthorst's 
conclusion (Geogr., p. 118, note), "Corcyram intelligendam esse 
multa Homeri loca, in primis £ 314 sqq., declarant." Even if 'Areiprj 
must be taken as "limitless-land," the wild, unknown, and unexplored 
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hinterland of Albania and Dalmatia seems to suit better than a 
Nephelococcygia as the original domicile of the very human old 
attendant of Nausikaa. It is she who ministers to the girl's comfort, 
after her picnic to the river with the adventure that had touched her 
maiden heart, lighting her fire for her and providing her with the 
Minoan equivalent of "a nice cup of tea" (17 7 ff.). 

And in addition to all this we have Berard's elaborate demon- 
stration (I, 481-591) that Scheria was in Corcyra. Dorpfeld agrees 
with the French explorer that it was in the northwest of the island. 
Some time ago I described Berard's proof as overwhelmingly strong, 
and was rebuked for doing so. But I am quite unrepentant. I had 
read his pages more than once when I ventured that opinion, and I 
have read them carefully yet again, and I can say only that I do not 
understand how anyone who does so, referring to the maps at every 
point, can doubt that Berard has rediscovered Scheria. On only 
one point, and it is one of many, does the proof falter, or rather appear 
to falter. The rock Karavi, 1 which is the image of a ship under sail, 
is not, as it ought to be according to Homer's narrative, in sight of 
Palaiocastrizza, where the Phaeacians, if Berard is right, sat watching 
the vessel when Poseidon smote it and XSav Wt\ki kox £ppi£u<rei> 
Zvepde (v 163 f.). The poet, for the purpose of his tale, and wishing 
to add an impressive incident, moves the rock ship nearer the Phaea- 
cian settlement, just as he adapts the islet of Asteris to the require- 
ments of his account of Telemachus' voyage from Ithaka to Pylos 
and back. He takes a liberty with the topography, but one so trifling 
and so natural that no one can quarrel with him. As Berard says, 
the poet "n'invente . . . il arrange et dispose," and in doing so 
shows his personal knowledge. It would be ridiculous to suggest 
that this small discrepancy can avail to invalidate the mass of other 
evidence adduced. This stone ship, I may add here, is one of the 
important points in, I might almost say the basis of, Champault's 
case for Ischia. The transformation must mean the effect of a 
volcanic eruption, and therefore Scheria must be in a region that 
suffers from earthquakes! There is no such necessity. And, as 
for the mountain that was, also by Poseidon's agency, to envelop 

1 This is the modern Greek word KapAfit, and it means le bateau. The rock near 
the present town of Corfu on the east of the island is like a wrecked and submerged 
vessel. Beyond all doubt the rock on the northwest suits and originated the Homeric 
story. 
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(d/i^wcaXwrreii'). Scheria, it is there as it was probably seen by Homer 
and as it moved his fancy to combine it with the irpowep.TTTi.Kbv 
propensity of his Phaeacian hosts. Compare BeYard (I, 432) — 
"le dieu 'recouvre, tout autour, d'une haute montagne' cette baie 
profonde, presque inaccessible aux terriens." The Phaeacians had 
their ships to protect them from the sea, and the mountain to give 
them seclusion from, and a rampart to defy, les indigfm.es. Nausi- 
kaa's boast as to their security, in f 200 ff., had reason in it. 

Berard's work was most cordially received in this country. His 
conclusion as to the existence of something like Phoenician Instruc- 
tions Nautiques was thought an extreme one on the evidence, and 
there were of course different opinions as to individual identifications 
of Homeric sites, but generally it was felt that he had shown beyond 
all question that there was a large measure of reality in the geog- 
raphy of the Odyssey. German criticism, not yet completely awake 
after the debauch of the last century, paid it no great attention. 
Cauer (N. Jhb. XIII, 598) gave the two volumes a page, in which he 
seemed willing to wound but afraid to strike. He wanted to ridicule 
their contents, but instead almost ended with a blessing. In B.ph.W. 
(1903), Nos. 26 and 27, there is a long running commentary by 
Lewy — himself the author of a well-known book on Semitic words in 
Greek — in which exception is taken to a number of Berard's deriva- 
tions from the same source of Mediterranean place-names. In 
regard to this it is only necessary, for present purposes, to remark 
that he does not appear to object to Berard's dealings with the names 
that are connected with the Phaeacian episode. Berard interprets 
Scheria as "black" and compares the ancient name of the island of 
Curzola in the Adriatic, Kipicvpa MeXaivv. Lewy thinks the latter 
appellation was to distinguish Curzola from Corcyra, which could 
not therefore be "black," and it is one of Champault's arguments for 
Ischia that Corcyra, where the rocks are calcareous, could not be so 
described, while for Ischia with its trachyte the description would 
be appropriate. But the objection cannot stand. The dark appear- 
ance of Corfu was noted by Mure (loc. cit.) when sailing toward it as 
due to the abundant wood on it, the 5cur/aos v\v of e 470, though he 
seems to be wrong in quoting Apollonius Rhodicus iv. 569, which 
refers to Curzola. See Mooney, ad loc. 
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In France, Champault, in his Pheniciens et Grecs en Italie d'apres 
VOdysstte, essays to prove Scheria is Ischia, and gives some, as they 
appear to me, feeble and easily answered reasons for rejecting Berard's 
identification. These have been approved by Hennings in the 
Zeitschr.f. d. oster. Gym. (1910), 1 but Hennings is a Homerist whose 
theorizings on the composition and the geography of the Odyssey 
few will accept except the extreme dissectors. On his methods with 
the text see Allen in CR, XIX, 359. I cannot of course give Berard's 
reasons in full, nor can I discuss the considerations on which Cham- 
pault relies. To do so would require a paper as long as my present 
one. I can only refer readers to the two works, to the methods of 
their authors — Board's patient investigations on the spot being 
borne in mind 2 — and to the opinions of critics in their reviews of each 
book. I cannot ascertain that Champault's has ever been taken 
seriously, unless by Hennings and to some extent in Jb. d. Philol. 
Vereins ([1912], pp. 3 ff.) by Rothe, who was attracted by the author's 
evident belief in Homeric unity and historicity. For the rest, the 
conclusions have generally been treated as merely farcical. The 
following are the notices of which I have a record: Harder in W. kl. 
Phil. ([1906], pp. 968 ff.), " vorgef asstes Urteil and iiberreiche Phan- 
tasie"; J.H.S. ([1907], pp. 185 f.), reviewer merely amused; Allen 
in CR, XX, 470, a caricature; by this process any island in the 
Mediterranean could be the home of Alkinoos; and Drerup in his 
Homer 3 (p. 140), "die wunderliche, Board's Phoinikomanie uber- 
triimpfende These," and in Literar. Zentralbl. ([1906], pp. 865 f.), 
" die wahre Geschichte der Phaaken und des Homer, die ein Hellanikos 
nicht exakter hatte schreiben konnen." Gruhn (op. cit., pp. 138 ff.) 
annihilates — more suo — Berard, Champault, and Hennings, all three. 
But he has some sound enough remarks on the etymological attempts 
on the names 2x € P«? and 't'cur/Kes. 

These have been many and various. In regard to the former, I 
need not dwell on the efforts of Volksetymologie, such as the deriva- 
tion from ffxelv, on which see e.g., Walther in Diss, philol. Halenses, 

1 Also, as I now see, by Allinson in CW, X, 63, who also rejects the identification 
with Ischia. A full criticism of Berard is greatly to be desired. But I think I saw 
it stated some time ago that a second edition of his book is in preparation. 

2 1 think Champault states that he visited Ischia. I am not aware whether he 
and Hennings are familiar with the northwest coast of Corfu. 
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XII, 15. It is on a par with the connection which was invented 
between another name of Corcyra, Drepanon, or Drepan£, and the 
sickle once used on Father Kronos with murderous effect, a story the 
origin of which has been well explained by Berard. For Scheria 
itself many favor as etymon vxepos in the sense of continens, Festland, 
and they have the authority of Kretschmer, loc. cit. But it is hard to 
believe that Homer invented for his island a name implying that it 
was part of the adjacent mainland. See Berard (I, 491), where the 
foregoing etymologies are discussed. Krichenbauer (Die Irrfahrt 
des Ods., p. 98) would derive the name from ovceXos (die schenkel- 
formige InseT) and make TpivaicpLri, SwceXlr;, and 2x«p«; identical. The 
more general opinion now seems to be that Sxepfo; is Semitic. Lewy 
(Semit. Fremdw., p. 211) referred it to a root which gives the mean- 
ing die Verschlossene. The name wquld be explained by Poseidon's 
inclosing mountain. In the same place (and see p. 152) Lewy, 
apparently the first to make the suggestion, connects Kepuvpa with 
nepnovpos, the name of a light-ship employed by the Phoenicians 
(Herodotus vii. 96, 97). The equation is used by Berard in his 
linguistic discussion (cf. Gruppe, op. cit., p. 712 note, and Roscher, 
s.v. "Phaaken," p. 2211). Mure thought Sxepw? was from the 
Phoenician scher, an emporium or busy port. 

The explanation of the name of the people, ^alrjKes or $ala.Kes, 
has been equally difficult. The fairyists are here divided. Those 
who approve of Welcker's view connect the name with (j>atos, "dusky," 
dunkel. The Phaeacians are the "grey men" of Wilamowitz, 
E. Meyer, and others. The followers of Gerland, on the other hand, 
and many others make the signification the exact opposite, referring 
the name to the root <j>af-, leuchten; so Ploix (op. cit., p. 176); the 
Phaeacians are devas, the root being bha-, briller. Goerres (Griech. 
Mythol., I, 215 f.) sees in them the "boar-folk," as Phaia was the 
name of the Boar of Krommyon. Osterwald (Hermes-Odysseus, 
p. 54) equates AiaKos, Faia«6s, $aia/c6j, apparently oblivious of 
quantities, and sees in the equation confirmation of his theory of the 
Phaeacian nature. Mure derived the people's name from the Semitic 
phdik, "magnificent," of which their epithet ayavoi is a Greek trans- 
lation. But he saw in Qairjues a pseudonym for &olvuces, which would 
be quite in keeping with the humor of the whole description of 
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Phaeacia. I have little doubt that Mure was right, and it is a remark- 
able thing that one of the latest discussions of the word #olw/C€j 
(by Aly in Glotta, V, 74 ff.) ends by referring both it and $ai7]ices 
to the same root. 

B^rard has explained so much more than any other inquirer and 
his whole chain of proof hangs so well together that I am, as I have 
said, quite satisfied that he is right. But as regards his onomastic, 
and especially his name-parallels, views will differ. Lewy, as we 
have seen, objects to some of them, and only Semitic experts can 
finally decide. Allen (CR, XX, 470) says that they are the most 
disputable part of Berard's book, and that is no doubt said on good 
authority. My own experience is different. A Semitic scholar 
from whom I asked an opinion on this very point replied, "The 
cases I have looked into seem quite convincing to a Semitic student," 
and he commended the general method as clear and careful. Miller, 
"Die Geographie des Odyssee," in Preuss. Jahrb. ([1904], p. 303) 
counts some fifty cases in which the double name of a place has thus 
been explained by B6rard. Champault's onomastic is unworthy of 
any consideration. He converts Scheria into Ischia. It would be 
as easy to make it Sikelia or Schiperi (Albania) ; Gruhn can get Pithe- 
cusa out of it! As to the name of the people, that is according to 
Champault, from 4>aibs, noir, and 17K17, "forme ionienne pour d/07, 
pointe ou sommet," on which see Allen ut supra. 

But the linguistic side of Berard's proof must remain with the 
experts. I can only hope that the evidence which I have adduced 
will help those who doubt to believe that he is right at least in hold- 
ing that Scheria is in Corcyra, and that is the important point. The 
rest may be left to Dorpfeld when, if ever, he resumes his excava- 
tions in Corfu after the present cataclysm has run its baleful course. 

St. Andrews, Scotland 



